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the Importation of 


FRENCH and ITALIAN wrought SILKS. * 
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«© When Miniſters of State are fired with a noble Ambition to recom- 
mend themſclves to the Affection and Applaules of that Com- 
munity, which they have under their im aed:ate Care and Pro- 
tection; with what Zeal and Stendineis will they purſue thoſe 
Meaſures that promote the Intereſt of that Body, whereof they 

are 25 Head ?” 
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| ; Printed for J. WII EE, at the Bible, ln St. Paul's a 
Church-yard. 1765. 


TO THE 
MOST HONOURABLE 
| 7 H E 
Marquis of ROC KINGHAM, 


Firſt Lord Commiſſioner of the TREASURY, 
&c. &c. 


My Lonp, 


T a time fo extremely critical as the pre- 
A ſent is univerſally known to be, both to 
the political and commercial affairs of 
this nation ; while we are apparently at peace with 
all the world abroad, and as it were, at war 
within ourſelves, by the contention of two power- 
ful PaxTies, the one headed by the Favorite of 
the Crown, and the other by the Favorite and 
Idol of the People; and while the GxzaT make 
equal parade of their patriot principles, but e 
have virtue enough to put them into practice; 
though they cannot but know, from the voice of 
the public, that we ſtand in the greateſt need of fuch 
virtuous actions. At a time fo critical as this, my 
Lord, how happy muſt this nation be, to ſee your 
Lordſhip placed at the head of our moſt important 
concerns that have lately been fo ſtrangely neglected 
An EvenT ſo very intereſting to theſe king- 
doms, cannot but fill every Britiſb heart with un- 
ſpeakable Jor; ſince we have, my Lord, the 
greateſt reaſon to expect, that the many noble 
qualities that have hitherto rendered your cha- 
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racer truely amiable, and made your name dear 
to your country, will influence your future con- 
duct; and powerfully prompt you to preſerve 
entire that heart-felt ſatisfaction of being the object 
of your country's Love and ApMIRATITION. This, 
my Lord, will be the certain conſequence of a due 
exertion of the great authority veſted in your 
Lordſhip. The great confidence that both PR Ixcx 
and PzopLE have in your principles and ability, 
juſtly induces us ALL to hope that your Lordſhip 
will, at this very important juncture, have a care- 
ful Eyz over every thing that is intereſting to the 
nation; either political or commercial: that in 
reſpect to the former, we may be guarded againſt 
the deſigns of our attentive RivaLs (which will 
not fail to break out with rapidity when hey are 
ripe for execution;) and with regard to the latter, 
that every branch of trade may be duely encouraged, 
to enable us to ſupport ourſelves againſt any dif- 
ficulties the occaſions may require; without 
which, our care would be in vain: it being evident, 


that every advantage, and even our Safety itſelf, 


muſt come from our manufactures and commerce. 
This, my Lord, is an undeniable truth ; therefore 
it muſt be obvious to every common underſtanding, 
that it behoves our Miniſters to give due and im- 
mediate attention to the intereſts of the trading and 
manufacturing part of the nation. Delays are 
dangerous, when things are precarious. And as 
the ſtrength of our great Rivar and natural ENR. 
My encreaſes daily by the revival of her trade and 
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would 


her powerful connections, we muſt expect, my 

8 one day or other (and we do not know ho. ] 
ſoon it may happen) to feel the weight of their 
united powers. For which reaſon it is very af- 
fecting, and affords a melancholy proſpect to ſee 
our own affairs in a declining ſtate. How great 
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would be the ſhame, if after gathering ſo many 
laurels, we ſhould ever be forced to relign them? 


And this, alas! might be our fate, ſhould they, 
break with us when we are unprepared ; which 


would be ſo much for their intereſt, and ſo ſuited 
to their national perfidy, that we may be ſure, my 
Lord, they will be always attentive to every me- 
thod that can Jull us into a fleep of ſecurity for 

that purpoſe. 
Bur great as is the neceſſity of this attention to 
our commercial intereſt, yet, my Lord, it is not 
the fir/t thing that ſhould be undertaken. One 
previous ſtep is abſolutely neceſſary ; for our pre- 
ſent ſituation requires, in the very irt place, a 
good underftanding among ourſelves. This, my 
Lord, is fo eſſential a foundation for our actions, 
that it cannot be denied to command a prior right 
to our attention. Which induces me to hope, for 
the ſake of my country, that every one, who 
ſincerely wiſhes ſucceſs to theſe kingdoms, will join 
their endeavors to reſtore harmony at home, by a 
Coalition of Parties : for it is evidently impoſſible 
to do any thing that is intereſting ro the public 
without it, as every blefſing muſt flow from 
Union at home. While we remain an united 
people, we have nothing to fear; becauſe every indi- 
vidual is then ready to join in ſupport of the whole. 
But, on the contrary, we have every thing to 
dread, while inteſtine diſcord, diſunion, and party- 
rage keep us inactive, and inattentive to our ge- 
neral welfare. It is manifeſt, my Lord, that ſo 
long as we are divided in ſentiments at home, we 
cannot be united in our endeavors to maintain our 
honor, and a due eſteem abroad; or to promote 
the great ſpring and cauſe of it, the welfare of the 
public, by an encouragement of manufactures 
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and commerce, ſo eſſentially neceſſary to out well 
doing, in particular, as a trading and manufactu- 
ring nation. | 2 4 
Ix ſuch a ſituation of country, and form of 1 
government as ours, you muſt be very ſenſible, = 
my Lord, that there is nothing that can ſo ſoon 
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deſtroy our felicity and our conſequence (tor the 9 
one muſt neceſſarily produce the other) as a diſ- 1 
agreement among ourſelves. Whence it is mani- . 


feſt that a Coalition of Parties, muſt, of conſe- 
quence, be of the fr/t importance to a nation ſur- 
rounded with jealous eyes, and by powerful and 
numerous RivaLs |! 1 

W boaſt, my Lord, of the Ballance of that 
power abroad which often does not concern us; 7 
and now negle& an equilibrium at home ; though ® 
every advantage that we can wiſh for muſt, as J 


have ſaid, Arſt flow from a good underſtanding l 
among ourſelves, * 
Wr are told, in ſacred writ, „That an houſe 1 


that is divided againſt itſelf ſhall fall.“ That 
may be our fate, if we do not agree and join our 
endeavours for a timely care of the whole com- 
munity; in which we are ALL Concerned as 
members, | 
Trz taſk, my Lord, is great and glorious : for 
what can. be more /o than to procure the inward 
peace of a whole nation that is torn by PART, 
and its intereſts thereby greatly neglected ? 
| To remove diſcord and general inguietude, and 
| | to eſtabliſh in their places concord and tranquility, 
is worthy of the moſt noble character. Such a 
1 friend to the community truly deſerves the glorious 
| name of Pa TRIO T; which is at this time ſo much 
| | talked of, but ſo /:/t/e exemplified. 
| ITnis glory, my Lord, which other great men 
| for want (as I ſuppoſe) of the neceſſary qualifi- 
| catlons, 
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cations, for that great, that arduous taſk, have 
not compaſſed, was reſerved for your Lordſhip; 


whoſe good ſenſe, and univerſal benevolence, 
joined to a thorough conviction of the fatal ten- 
dency of ſuch contentions at home will, it is hoped, 
try to compaſs it, to the ſatisfaction of the whole 
nation. | 

WHATEVER eſteem may be due to ſome men 
more than to others for the fruit of their paſt 
conduct, ALL are intitled to our good will : and, 


1 believe, there is no perſon who looks ever fo 


little forward into future effects from preſent cauſes, 
but muſt, from his heart, wiſh a Coalition may 
ſpeedily be brought about, 1 * 
Bur though I imagine every thinking man who 
truly loves this ſtate, muſt breathe ſo ſalutary a wiſh, 
yet I apprehend, my Lord, that this deſireable E- 
VENT can never be compaſſed until both ParTIEs, 
are willling to make ſome conceſſions for the ſake of 


harmony and public tranquility, Every man who 


is really deſirous to render his country happy, will 
readily aſſent to it; for none can juſtly be enti- 


tled to the glorious name of Par RIOT who ſhall' 


ſuffer his private quarrels to hazard the welfare 
and ſafety of that community whereof he is a 
member. Which, it is manifeſt, muſt happen, if 
the nation is much longer tormented by inteſtine 
Diſcord, and weakened by a diſunion of its moſt 
uſeful ſubjects. It being obvious to every man's 
ſenſe of things, that while our attention is taken 
off from the great concerns of the ſtate, they 
mult, of conlequence, be neglected and pre- 
judiced. x 

Ou manufattures and commerce, the ſpring 
and ſupport of ALL our actions, and of every thing 
we can boaſt of, muſt conſequently be deſerted ; 
to the great encouragement of the enemies of our 
| happineſs, 


Lordſhip's adminiſtration. 
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happineſs, who will not fail to avail themfeives of 
our neglect. Tnosk who are extremely artful, 
and renowned for the intrigueing part of policy 


cannot, methinks, give greater proofs of General- 
ſhip in the art of politics, than by enervating the 
- Britiſh nation by a contention among its own mem- 

bers; than which nothing can ſo effectually weaken 


us. They are ſo perfectly ſenſible of this great 
- point of policy, that their Emiſſaries have always 


aimed at ſecuring the hireling writers of the times, 


to plant ſuch doctrines in the mind of the public, 


as are beſt calculated to anſwer the purpoſe of their 


employers. Whence their favorite ſcheme has. 


always been, and, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 


will ever be, to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord, ſo fatal to 


theſe kingdoms; and of conſequence, fo advan- 


tageous to our watchful Rivatrs. For by lulling 
us into a ſtate of lethargy, they are enabled to re- 
iünſtate their flouriſhing condition, till they gather 
ſuch ſtrength as may greatly diſconcert us #npre- 
pared. Let this great and intereſting truth be re- 
-membered, and ben it will manifeſtly appear, that 


the firf ſtep that ought to be taken to make our 


affairs flouriſn is to unite us at home, that aL 
may act in concert for the general good, in which 


every one is concerned; and therefore ought, from 


a principle of ſelf. love, to be united to preſerve to 


themſelves their exiſtence and the enjoyment of it. 
Tris, my Lord, is a ſuccinct but true ſtate of 


our caſe; which is bad enough already, and will, 


I fear, become worſe, if due care is not taken to 
prevent it, and to reinſtate things as they were, 
and as they ought to be, for our ſafety, our honour 
and our well doing; of which methinks, (and I 


believe I ſpeak the ſentiments of every impartial 


perſon) that there can be no doubt, during your 


For 
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Fon ſome time our manufactures have been 


diſcouraged; and our commerce neglected. We 
have remonſtrated as became loyal and free people, 
but hitherto to no putpoſe: ſome particulars have, 
it is true, received POMisESs of a redreſs of grie- 
vances, but they have not been executed. What 
would be the end of theſe things were they to conti- 
nue after this rate? The reply is eaſy; becauſe it is 
obvious to every capacity that the conſequence of 
ſuch proceedings is Ro ix. 3 

How thankful then ought we to be to our moſt 
amiable and beneficent SovERxz1GN, for calling to 
the PrEMIEzSHIP a nobleman of ſuch ſingular 
merits, that even envy itſelf approves of; whoſe 
patriot principles. fill us with hopes of a ſpeedy re- 
formation of conduct 

W are, my Lord, intitled to hope, that thoſe 
great qualities which were ſo juſtly admired in your 


Private life, will ſhine with a proportionable Ls x E 


in a public character. To be the Savrox (Chi re- 
Fora ſalva) to be, I ſay, the Savior of your coun- 


try, at a time when ſhe ſtands in ſo much need of 


your talents, is true glory ; and the greateſt that a 
mind truly noble can be ſenſible of in this ſtate of 
exiſtence. Your Lordſhip has, from very early days, 


had an inſatiable hir after true glory; an oppor- 


tunity now offers to ſatiate that godlike paſſion : 
for our preſent unſettled ſtate of affairs Forniſhes 

a noble field to exerciſe the greatneſs of your mind 
and abilities. Many very intereſting things ſtand 
in need of immediate attention. As one, I beg 


leave to mention the SiLk MANUFACTURE; which, 


I hope, will appear to be deſerving of your parti- 
cular care : in which caſe, I moſt humbly recom- 
mend it to your Lordſhip's patronage, tliat the 
PrRomiIsEs which the diFreſſed Weavers have re- 
ceived may be executed. 


Twar 


(vi). 


Tur his MajzsTtyY may long be bleſſed with 
ſuch a faithful MinisTzr ; and the nation with 
ſuch a noble and worthy PATRIOT, is the humble, 


ſincere, and hearty prayer of, 
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My Lord, 


— ne he 
*. 


Moſt humble and 


4 Moſt obedient ſervant, *s 
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SILK MANUFACTURE, 


H E. Author of a Pamphlet lately publiſhed, 
intitled, Conſiderations relative to a Bill for 
taking off the Duty on raw Silk. Wilkie. 
founds his Argument upon two Principles, which 
I ſhall make the baſis of my preſent Diſcourle : 
namely, 1ſt, That nothing is more conducive to 
the private and public opulence of this nation, than 
to encourage trade in all its various branches, par- 
ticularly the valuable manufactures, ſuch as that 
of Silk, which is the richeſt, and may be made 
the moſt extenſive, and of more importance to 
the nation, than her other manufactures. 2dly, 
That raw materials ſhould be imported free of du- 
ties, and as cheap to the manufacturer as poſſible, 
in order to encourage the manufacture. For, as 
he juſtly obſerves, the cheapneſs of the materials 
is the principal means. of manufacturing cheap, 
and of being able to diſpoſe of the commodity to 
thoſe who trade with us upon as reaſonable terms 
as our Rivals, the French and Italians. We ought 
B to 


TS MY 

to advert the more to this eſſential point of procu- El 
ring the materials cheap, becauſe we labour under Iv 
the diſadvantage of living at a greater expence for 

| nouriſhment than the aforeſaid two nations ; who, 
|| from their climates and conſtitutions, can eaſily 


| diſpenſe with many things which are abſolutely - ©? 
| neceſſary to nouriſh our laboring people, and to 9 
which they are ſo habituated by cuſtom, that = 

they cannot conveniently or poſlibly diſpenſe with Me 
j —_— | | | j 
| I SHALL leave the merits of the aforeſaid Pam- "= 


phlet concerning the neceſſity for taking off a// 
be duty on raw Silk to the peruſal of thoſe it 
may concern, and only obſerve, by way of giving 
my opinion of that little Pamphlet, that though 
our author ſpeaks in general of the Silk buſineſs, 
1 without deſcending to particulars, I agree with 
11 him, that it would conduce very much to the ad- 
| vancement of the Silk manufacture, and conſe- 
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il quently to the benefit of this nation, if the duty v4 
l on raw Silk was entirely taken off; as it will plainly _ 

* appear by what he has ſaid upon the ſubject, and 

| | by what I ſhall have occaſion to mention. 

„ Bur as my Argument in favor of a rich ma- 0 
= nufacture will prove how uſeful it is to the ſtate, þ 
ld | that 1s, how much it encreaſes the wealth of the * 


inhabitants and of the ſtate, and conſequently how 
much it increaſes the ſtrength of the latter, and 
the ſafety of the former, I ſhall firſt obſerve how 
others have advanced, that out great national 
wealth is, with reſpect to our foreign trade, a diſ- 
advantage to the ſtate, becauſe, hey ſay, by mak - 
ing labor dearer here than in other countries, our 
Rivals underſell us in ſuch manufactures, as they 
and we ſend to the ſame market. I grant there is 
ſome truth in this doctrine, but even allowing na- 


tional wealth to be the cauſe of the increaſe of 
labor 
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labor (which I ſhall by and by endeavour to con” 
fute, ſo far as it concerns the Silk manufacture) it 
can only be right with regard to ſome manufactu- 
ries, nor even with reſpect to them, if we make 
the commodity better in due proportion to the 
difference of the price of labor, which I believe 
is the caſe with regard to Cloth and Silk. 

Bur ſuppoſing that Our Rivals have ſome ad- 
vantage over us in the ſale of the manufacture, 
occaſioned by the difference in the price of labor, it is 
only confined to ſome particular branch of our 
trade (for which a remedy may be found in time) 
and does not extend itſelf in its conſequences ſo 
far, as to make our great national wealth a diſad- 
vantage to the ſtate; but on the contrary, conſi- 
dered in a general light, (as it certainly -ought to 
to be) I think the opulence of a nation, (which 
conſiſts in the wealth of the trading and manufac- 
turing inhabitants) is the very nerves, prop, ſup- 
port, ſtrength, defence, and (if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion) the very foul of the ſtate. 

THrvs, in my opinion, national advantage (con- 
ſidered in a general light) is in proportion to na- 
tional wealth; for though the neceſſaries and con- 
veniencies of life are not cheap in proportion to 
the wealth of the nation, but the contrary; and 
altho* plenty of money raiſes the price of every 


commodity, and conſequently of labor, yet it ſtill 


appears to me, that the advantages of a ſtate is 
in proportion to her wealth; tor it ſigniſics little 
whether proviſions are dear or cheap, nor indeed 
can we rightly diltinguiſh them to. be dear, if our 
wealth is in proportion capable of paying for it ; 
and there is no doubt but the richer a nation is, 
1 mean, the more capable the inhabitants are of 
paying abundantly for every thing, the greater en- 
couragement is given to induſtry of every kind; 
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and the greater conſumption of every thing is 
made; for in proportion to peoples abilities for 
buying muſt be the conſumption of things, and 
conlequently the encouragement given to agricul- 
ture, to manufacturies, to trade, and to naviga- 
tion, from whence will proceed the wealth of par- 
ticulars, who will make an opulent government 
capable of living with ſplendor and honour, and 
of guarding againſt the jealouſies of Rivals, which 
an indigent nation, or even one in a ſtate of me- 
diocrity, is leſs capable of doing. 

TRIS, methinks, conciſely and ſufficiently 
proves, that private benefit is public good, and 
that national advantage (in every ſenſe of the word) 
is in proportion to national wealth. 

IT is true, we have no nurſery for ſailors, but 
the navigation of our imports and exports; and it 
is equally true, that in proportion as we ſtand in 
leſs need of articles from abroad, by manufacturing 
them at home, we ſhall employ fewer hands and 
leſs ſipping for importation. But, at the fame 
time we conſider how much this circumſtance de- 
creaſes the navigation for the articles manufactured 
at home, it ſhould be remembered, that the diſ- 
advantage reſultory to the nation, by the imaller 
employment of our navigation, is over-balanced 
by the more conſiderable advantages which, muſt 
be the conſequence of employing thouſands of in- 
duſtrious people at home, and by bringing to per- 
fection a manufacture, which (when in a ſtate of 
perfection) may not only rival, but even ou. d our 
competitors, and ſo gain the preference of ſale, 


whereby this nation cannot fail of reaping the 


greateſt advantages, by vending the commodity 
manufactured, and by employing the ſame or a 
greater quantity of /o;pping and hands for the 
exportation, than before ſuch a ſtate of perfect ion 


ſhe. 
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ſhe did employ for the importation of the ſame 
commodity. | | 
 A.,,TmwoucH I have advanced, that it does not 
* ſignify whether proviſions be dear or cheap, if our 
X wealth is in due proportion, yet, as the more we pay 
for the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life the 
higher the price of labour will be, and conſe- 
quently dearer the thing manufactured for ex- 
” portation, which is a conſiderable diſadvantage to 
As, by our Rivals being capable of underſelling us. 
I ſay, though this is a truth which muſt be ac- 
> Kknowledged, yet I ſee this circumſtance of the 
increaſe of labour in a different light to- what it 
has been comprehended or repreſented by others, 
I mean, though wealth in ſome ſhape, may be 
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= the means of raiſing the price of a commodity, it 
does not appear to me, that national wealth, with 
regard to our foreign commerce, is a diſadvan- 
tage to the ſtate in general, nor even in the caſe 
before us of the Silk manufacture; becauſe, the 
great wealth of the nation would not encreaſe the 
x price of labour of the ſaid manufacture, if it was, 
* Pproperiy conducted. | % 
4 Every perſon of experience muſt know, that 


the labour of our manufactures in general is dear- 
er than in other countries, eſpecially France, 
and that it is a diſadvantage to our manufac- 
* tures exported, unlels the difference of the price 
of labour, between this and Rival countries, be 
balanced by an adequate degree of ſuperiority in 
the commodity manufactured, and even then it is 
a diſadvantage to us; as many huyers are not pro- 
per judges of the difference of goodnels in the 
manufacture. For example, the French cloth is 
greatly inferior to that of the Engliſh, for real 
goodneſs, that is, for ſubſtance and ſervice z bur 
French cloth /coks well to the eye, and the dif- 


ference - 
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ference of quality cannot be diſtinguiſned by ma- 
ny, who, for want of a proper judgment, give 
the preference to the manufacture of France, be- 
cauſe the French underſell us. The ſame obſer- 
vation may be made with regard to our Silks. The 
difference in the price of labour, and better mate- 
rials, are the ozly cauſes that we come to market to 
a diſadvantage. But, though the difference of the 
price of labour is a oreat article towards the in- 
creaſe of price of the manufacture, that increaſe 
is not owing to the wealth of the nation, which is 
ſuppoſed to make labour dear, but to other cauſes. 
The Silk manufacture (for example) pays the ma- 
ny labourers depending thereon a conſiderable deal 
more than ſhould be paid for labour, to make our 
manufactured Silk have the preference in ſale of 
thoſe made in France and Italy, not on account of 
the nation's wealth, but becauſe the Enghſh ma- 
nufactury is eſtabliſhed in the metropolis, where eve- 
ry thing (on accountof the great number of inhabi- 
rants) is ever extremely dear. Had the manùfactury 
of Silk been eſtabliſhed in the moſt fuitable part of 
the country, where the neceſſaries of life, and the 
conveniencies for the manufactury are cheap, it is 
Plain the conſequences would have been theſe. Ie 
would have made a conſiderable difference in the 
price of labour, and conſequently would have re- 
duced the price of the manufactured Silk in Eng- 
land more in proportion to what the French and 
Italians can afford to ſell theirs for. This, with a 
ſuperiority in the quality, would no doubt have 
given our manufacture the preference of ſale. 

Tus, I have endeavoured to demonſtrate, that 

our great national wealth is not a diſadvantage to 
the ſtate, with reſpect to our foreign trade (for 
what is proved of the manufacture of Silk may be 


laid of other things) but that, in general, it is at- 
| tended 
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tended with the moſt happy conſequences to the 
nation, where I ſhall leave it, and return to my 
ſubject of ſnewing the utility to this nation of the 
Silk manufacture, which employs ſo many 1 Hou- 
SANDs of his Majeſty's ſubjects, and pays a conſi- 
derable annuity to the ſtate, as it muſt clearly ap- 

ar by the nation's paying about one million and 
a half ſterling for the Silk, which is the material 
of the manufacture, to Italy and to Spain, beſides 
what is paid to China and Turkey. 

To repreſent in a ſtrong light the vaſt utility of 
the Silk manufacture and branch of this nation's 
trade, it is neceſſary to inform the public of the 
progreſs of Silk in England, from the time it is 
imported from Italy, Spain, Turkey, the Eaſt In- 
dies, &c. to the time it has gone through the 
weaver's hands, and prepared for the mercer to 
diſpoſe of for apparel; for, by mentioning the va- 
rious branches which belong to and depend upon 
that very valuable manufacture, and the many 
THOUSANDS who are thereby employed either direct- 
ly or indirectly, with the dependence or connection 
which all other branches of trade, in ſome ſhape 
or other, have thereon, it muſt, I think, ſtrike 
the public in ſuch light as to convince every one, 
that the Silk manufactury (which is a general term 
to comprehend all the particular branches relative 
to, or which have any connection with, the ma- 
nufacturing of Silk) is of the very utmoſt conſe- 
quence to this trading and manufacturing nation. 

Norhixd can more effectually bring the price 
of raw Silk (which is the principal material) with- 
in due proportion, and the Silk manufacture upon 
an encouraging footing, than to let raw Silk come 
into theſe kingdoms free of duties; and indeed I 
am ſurprized that our legiſlators ſhould obſtruct 
the ſucceſs of the Silk manufactury, of ſuch in- 

| finite 
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finite conſequence ! by laying a duty on the moſt 
valuable and principal marerial of it; for it ap- 
pears to me to be a miſtaken policy, and a very 
-near-ſighted one too, to lay a duty to raiſe (for 
example) an annuity of twenty thouſand pounds, 
and thereby ſhut the door to an income both pri- 
vate and public of immenſe more value, as would 
abſolutely be the caſe, was raw Silk to come in 
free of all duties. But, as methinks enough has 
been ſaid about that duty, ſo I ſhall leave that 
ſubject, and hope it will be further conſidered, for 
though a new regulation has been made ſince the 
Publication of the aforeſaid Pamphlet, to take 
nine pence per great pound wt. off the duty on 
raw Silk, and in room thereof to lay an additional 
ſix-pence per ſmall pound on thrown Silk, I 
have ſome hopes, that after further confideration, 
the reaſons for importing raw Silk free of duty will 
appear ſo clear, that the requeſt will be granted 
in the fulleſt extent, by raking off the whole duty 
of near two ſhillings in the great hundred, and 
to lay another ſix-pence on thrown Silk, which 
would be a full compenſation for the duty on raw 
Silk, and would make about three ſhillings in the 
pound in favour of the throwſter's trade in Eng- 
land, a very deſirable event, which would be great 
encouragement to that important branch. 

Tnus much I mention, of what has, in my opi- 
nion, been juſtly obſerved by another writer 
about raw Silk, becauſe it leads me to my purpoſe, 
of conſidering the Silk trade from the time of the 
Silk's coming into theſe kingdoms raw. 

In proportion to the quantity conſumed or re- 
quired by the manufactury, the merchant is en- 
couraged to import raw Silk from Italy, Spain, 
Turkey, the Eaſt Indies, &c. of different qua- 
lities to ſerve for different purpoſes. The _ 
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chant ſells it to the filkmen, and they employ 
the throwſter's trade, a branch of great con- 
ſequence to this nation! as it employs many 
thouſands for the ſeveral preparations which Silks 
undergo, to fit them to be uſed in the manu- 
factute of ſilken ſtuffs, which are reeling, ſpin- 
ning, milling, bleaching, dyeing, and carding. 
When the throwſter has thus prepared the Silk, 
it paſſes into the hands of the weavers, to whoſe 
branch belongs the whitſters, - the warpers, the 
turners- on, the quillers, the draw-boys, the dreſ- 
ſers, the preſſers, the loom- makers, the harneſs- 
makers, the enterers, the mail-makers, the tur - 
ners, the reed-makers, the pattern-drawers, the 
pattern · makers, &c. All theſe and ſeveral other 
branches belong to the Silk manufactury, which 
in Spittlefields, and other parts of London, Der- 
by, Coventry, Norwich, Mancheſter, Ireland, &c. 
employ a great many thouſands of people, who 
with their wives, children, and apprentices are ſo 
numerous, that I do not know how to number 
them, who have all their conſtant ſubſiſtance fron 
the Silk manufactury, and in various manners ex- 
pend their ſubſtance among the other trades of theſe 
kingdoms ; ſo that, either directly, or indirectly, 
it may be faid with propriety, that almoſt every 
individual has ſome dependence on, or connection 
with the Silk manufactury of Great Britain and 
Ireland. And therefore, if ſo many thouſands are 
employed for private 'and for public good {for 
whatever is of private muſt be of public benefit, 
as in proportion to the ſucceſs of particulars, they 
will be enabled to contribute to the neceſſities of 
the ſtate;) I ſay, if ſo many thouſands are em- 
ployed to the advantage of the nation, is it not 
great pity, that the manufactures oſ France, and 
of other countries, ſhould be worn in England to 
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the prejudice of our own ? which is capable, on 
due encouragement, of employing ſo many thou- 
ſands of his Majeſty's loyal and induſtrious ſub- 
jects, and which brings ſo much advantage to par- 
, ticulars, ſo much emolument and aſſiſtance to the 
ſtate? And is it not pity, that the GRzaT (who 
ought to ſet good examples to the reſt of the na- 
tion, with regard to conduct in this and other mat- 
ters which ſo nearly concern the public welfare.) 
1s it not great pity, I ſay, they ſhould be ſo fond 

of French Sjlks, French milliners, taylors, ha- 
berdaſhers, cooks, French valets de chambre, and 
French faſhions of various ſorts, to the diſtreſs of 
the inhabitants of this nation ? 
Ta what can we attribute ſuch a diſlike of eve- 
ry thing that is Britiſh, and ſuch a paſſion for 
things . eſpecially from France, that this 
nation has, at the example of the Great? Surely, 
to a depravity of taſte, or corruption of it, for like 
the dog in the fable, they leave the ſubſtance for 
the ſhadow; it being an undeniable truth, that 
the manufactury of England is capable of manu- 
facturing any fart of Silk, to any value, in a more 
maſterly manner and cheaper, in proportion to real 
goodneſs and beauty,” than the French, or any other 
nation, are Capable of doing; and, if that is the 
cale (as I make no doubt it will appear ſo) is not 
the preference, ſo ſhametully given to French ma- 
nufactures, and to French faſhions, owing entire] 
to a corruption of taſtes which the ſecond clats 
imitates of their ſuperiors, and hands down to 
their inferiors, and thereby encourage the impor- 
tation of French manufactures, and employ 
French taylors, hair-dreſſers, milliners, cooks, 
valets de chambre, and others, while our own in- 
duſtrious and deſerving poor part of the nation, 
who do their utmoſt endeavours to thrive, for the 


ſupport 
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ſupport of their numerous families /arve, and 
are reduced to a ſtate of de/daration, for the want 
of that employment which is giyen to the ſub- 
je&s of our greateſt Rival, our moſt jealous and 
dangerous neighbour, _ | 4 e 

ARe not our beaux, our belles, our monkies, 
our three parts of ſour, French Engliſh men and 
women aſhamed of this truth? n 

To ſhew the folly of this nation in 1765, be it 
remembered, that our n——y and g——y for 
true taſte, our hair-dreſſers, our taylors, our mil- 
liners, our w—res for faſhions, take their trips to 
France, our affectionate good friend, our ſincere 
and faithful neighbour, and ſhe, who loves her 
neighbour as herſelf, very good-naturedly ſuffers 
theſe refiners of our taſte to carry home with thei 
her valuable Silk manufa&ures, her falhions, mil- 
linery, ornaments for the outſide, but none for 
the inſide of the head (the greateſt ornament of 
human nature) which the French judiciouſly keep 
for themſelves : theſe they ſuffer to be bought of 
them upon rea/onable terms. 3 

Tu Is is a true picture of the preſent times, and 
if a ſtop is not timely put to the prevailing faſhion 
of neglecting our buſineſs and real happineſs to 
promote that of our goud neighbours; this ad- 
zeſs (tor I cannot call it any thing elſe with ſo 
much propriety) may get to ſuch a head, as fo 
introduce the French tongue as our common and 
natural language; and indeed, after what I have 
ſaid about the paſſion for French folly, 1 ſhould 
not be ſurprized, were I to be arrogantly aſked 
the reaſon of my prefuming to ſpeak Engliſh in 
London inſtead of French. This may be laugh- 
ed at by ſome people, but I know it will have due 
weight with others, who are more ſerious, and 
who conſider the ill tendency of encouraging any 
C 2 thing 
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thing from France, eſpecially faſhions, as by in- 


dulging ane thing, particularly one ſo univerſal, 
they may inſenſibly gain upon us, until they have 
taken ſuch root in our mind, and have ſuch pre- 
valence over our inclinations, as ſhall not be eaſily 
removed when the ill conſequence is dreaded. 
Methinks ſuch part of the nation of both ſexes, 


who have no right to be tripping to France, might 
be cured of their fooliſh paſſion by a penalty on 
every one of them to ſuch an amount, as ſhall be 
Judged proper on their ſetting out for France, 


and another on their return home. This method, 
I am apt to think, would ſoon cure that inconſide- 


rate part both of men and women, and keep them 


at home with their families, many of whom, in 
their abſence, are put to great inconveniencies by 


their profeſſions being negledled, and by their ſub» 


tance being /quandered away in France, for French 
een or for worſe purpoſes. | 

Tus, our generous country labours ta enrich 
the French, and to compleat themſelves for men 
of importance; for dancing-maſters, pimps, for 


nice powdered effeminate French Engliſh gentle- 


men, to their great ſhame, and to the no ſmall 
emolument and amuſement of our neighbours, 
who are very aſſiduous in cultivating this paſſion 
of the Engliſh for their follies, and at laughing at 


them for being ſuch aſſes. 


Can there be a greater ſatire upon the under- 


ſanding of the Engliſh, than to be capable of ſuch 


follies? And inſtead of this truth, would it not 
be more becoming the dignity of mind and cha- 


racter of an Engliſhman, and more conducive to 


is happineſs, to deſpiſe the faſhions which are ſo 


paſſionately ſought from France, that corrupt one 
half the nation? 


No 


eic! 
No body will diſpute the neceſſity there is for 
our youth of quality, and ſome others of for- 
tune, to travel for to acquire a knowledge of the 
manners and languages of other countries, for 
their own improvement, and for their country's 
inſtruction and good. 

Bur how many are they who travel for this good 
purpoſe? And how can they expect to reap ad- 
vantages of this ſort, while, inſtead of being ac- 
companied in their travels by men of letters, and 
of manly conduct, who know how to judge of 
things for their improvement, they are attended 
by pimps and ſycophants, who have no knowledge 
but the art of flattery, nor no purpoſe to ſerve, 
but to accumulate riches for themſelves, Theſe 
gentlemen are generally French, Italians, and other 
foreigners ; for an Engliſhman, tho* maſter of the 
moſt uſeful languages, tho* by reſidence perfectly 

acquainted with the manners and language of 
thoſe countries; tho? a man in all reſpects qualifi- 
ed, is not to be allowed any ſhare of merit, when 
compared with that miſtaken politeneſs, to that 
ſervile and unmanly flattery and ef. ry of the 
French, Sc. who have the art to force themſelves 
into the confidence of the Engliſh of both ſexes. 

| Taz Fax without theſe men of parts would be 
undone ; they would grieve and pine, they would 
fret their g—ts to fiddle-ſtrings, becauſe, .with- 
out theſe effeminate men, they could not get rid 
of their Engliſh modeſty, ſo becoming to their 
faces, but ſtill ſo troubleſome to their inclinations ; 
without theſe obliging creatures they would not 
have a ſufficient ſhare of coquetry or effrontery, 
that is abſolutely requiſite to compleat them for 
Wh———s. | 
Wir this Picture of the Times, why do we 

wonder, that the more uſeful part of the nation, 
1 With 


French Faſhions prevail; while French 
"ts ray lors; —_— tmaſters, milliners, cooks, 
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with chelr nutherdus Families ate bene While 
r- dte f- 


— 'valers' de ehathbre, by the tuin of 

the Gefel hd deſerving people, Jn at the ex. 
nce of the whole nation, in a ſhort time rettitn 

6 theit countries with riches, and to make the 
dugh ſtill the greater againſt this nation, they do 


not fail to keep us plentifully ſupplied with others 
ih thel? toom. 


Bor ler us Have charity towards all men, and 


women too (for J don't fee why they ſhould be 
excluded from 4 common benefit) "A us, 1 fay, 


= the J#4d/e upon the right horſe, and lay the 
ime of this rg to its real cauſe, not to the 


French and other foreigners, Who certainly are to 


be commended and hot blamed, for endeavour- 
ing to improve theit fortunes, an event deſireable 


to all mankind, and conſequently natural to them 


all. The fault is Gur on, 1 mean of our repre- 
ſentatives, for ſuffering them to build their for- 
tunes upon the ruin of ours. But, as we cannot 
teaſbhabty expect a man will turn evidence againſt 


*Hitnſelf, fo neither can we expett (without great 


alteration indeed) to find redyeſs from the conſe 


NGF Of che ron Complained of. If By this 1 am 
not fuſſficiently underſtood, I mean, that until our 


ehjzfs diſcountenance the importatibn of French 


manufactures, and tnake uſe of none but our on 

manufaltures and our own people, it will be in vain 

to remonſtrate againſt the great and ſhameful Fur 
Fance, fo loudly and To juſtly complained of b 


the weavers, and the reſt of the Silk manufactury. 


fir their dw fake, directly, and indirectly, for 


the ſake of thoſe Who are connected with them for 


the continual neceſſaries of life; who are ſo nu- 


merous, that in one ſhape ot other, I may ſay, 
with 
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with propriety, it comprehends che greateſt part 
of the nation; for if we confider the chain of 
things, or the connection and relation which one: 
has to the other, by che employment and ſubfiſt- 
ence in various manners of ſo. many thouſands, / we 
may argue from the weaver ad infinituzz; without 
loling ſight of the Silk manufactury. Sggh is che 
importance at home of that branch to this trading 
and manufacturing nation, and therefore ſuch a 
manufacture, as that of Silk, dxely protected and 
encouraged, cannot fail of producing the moſt 
happy con ſequences, by enriching — 2 whe 
will be enabled to contribute to the continuat and 
occaſional wants of a ſtate, which has aten found 
the comfort of having opulent inhabitants. Nut, 
if grievances go uuredreſſed, if methods are uſed 
to &/trefs them, and keep any part of them poar 
(particularly the induſtrious) how can the nation 
expect to be duely aſſiſted in pecuniary matters ia 
times of great neceſſity, of which there ave 8 
mauy; and how is the to diſcharge the great load 

of debt, which is now owing, if the ſubject is 
obſtructed in his prodellion, by the ING 
of our Rivals? 

Fox my part, I think every true Briton has a 
right to ſet a mark of contempt upon thoſe'whe 
have fo little regard to their country's welfare, as 
to wear French commodities; for it is che intareſt 
of the whole nation to encourage, by every poſſible 
prudent method, our own manufactures. But how 
are they to be ſufficiently encouraged, while the 
faſhionable part of tae nation gives ; the Preference 
to the manufacturies of France and Italy? 

I Have mentioned, that this partiality o the 
French Silks is not owing to ſuperior merit; but 
on the contrary, that our manufacture has the 
advantage in regard to real goodneſs and beauty 


af 


of the Silk manufactured, ſo that the preference 
given to foreign Silks, muſt be owing either to good 
nature, or to the folly of this nation, in doing 

to our neighbours to our own deſtruction, 
I ſay to our own ruin, becauſe, if a timely ſtop is 
not put to this practice, they may alfo aim at 
diſtreſſing us in other manufacturies or branches of 
our trade, and ſo gain ſuch an influence over us, 
as may be attended with ſuch fatal conſequences 
that I do not care to mention. 

I avs ſhewn, that the people belonging to the 
Silk manufacture, and who are more publickly 
known by the name of weavers, are a very nu- 
merous body of people; and I will venture to ſay, 
they are as induſtrious and as loyal in all reſpects, 
as any of his Majeſty's ſubjects, from the peer to 
the peaſant. People who aſk nothing more than 
the bare neceſſaries of life for their continual la- 
bour; who deſire nothing more ſincerely and paſ- 
ſionately, than to give every proof, required of 
good ſubjects, of their duty to their Sovereign, 
their obedience to the laws, their ſubmiſſion to 
ſuperiors, and their reſpect and well wiſhes for all 
mahkind. But, the encroachment of the French 
upon their property, I mean, upon the Britiſh Silk 
manufacture, with other evz/s, are the cauſe of their 
being at preſent much diſſatisfied with their wretch- 
ed ſituation ; and therefore humbly, but not ſedi- 
tiouſly, implore the protection of heir benevolent 
King, our common patron and father. 

Tris is the caſe of the weavers ; and can any 
perſon, in his ſenſes, blame ſo numerous a body 
of people, and ſo valuable a part of the public 


(the greateſt part married and loaded with chil- 
dren) for endeavouring to procure bread, and other 
abſolute neceſſaries of life, for their farving fami- 

18 lies 
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lies, that are really in the greateſt diſtreſs for want 
of Employment? If nature operates and exerts 
herſelf with hem (of which there can be no doubt) 
they are naturally influenced, and neceſſarily de- 
termined to ſupport and preſerve their exiſtence. 

As this is an affair of great importance to the 
nation, inſtead of exclaiming againſt the conduct 
of the peaceable and loyal Silk people, the public 
ſhould, me thinks, make a point of removing 
the evils, which are the cauſe of their diſſatisfaction 
and complaint. | 

THe public is greatly intereſted in their ſucceſs, 
firſt, for the ſake of public tranquillity, and next, 
becauſe it is ſelf-evident, that the more theſe nu- 
merous people thrive, the more riches and power 
they acquire for the nation; which is a reaſon and 
a truth ſo clear, that for my part I am amazed, 
this ſtate is not ſenſible of the good policy there is 
in giving due protection to the Silk manufacture of 
theſe kingdoms. | 

Arx ſaying ſo much of an evi! ſo loudly 
complained of, it will, no doubt, be expected, that 
I ſhall ſhew the rea cauſes, and point out an e&f- 
feftual remedy to remove them, which I ſhall now 
endeavour to do, and I hope it will be to the 
ſatisfaction of every well wiſher to the manufac- 
tures and trade of this nation. 

By what I have already ſaid about French Silks 
and French faſhions, I dare ſay the public ima- 
gines them to be one cauſe of the weavers com- 
plaint, wherein they are right. For, the foreign 
manufactures, thoſe of France in particular, which 
are imported and fold in theſe kingdoms, eſpeci- 
ally in and about this metropolis, where our own 
manufacture is eſtabliſhed, is the firſt and principal 
cauſe of the weavers diſtreſs and complaint; and 
as it has been mentioned, and can be proved to 


be 
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be true, that the French manufacture is not ſu- 
perior to the Britiſh Silks, either with regard to 
ſubſtance, real goodneſs, or beauty; it is very 
natural and juſt, that this very numerous and uſe- 


ful body of loyal people ſhould complain of the 
importation of foreign Silks under the very noſe of 


our own manufactury, and in ſpite of our efforts 


to bring to perfection ſo valuable a branch of 
this nation's buſineſs. 1 : 
I am ſorry that thoſe who have the conduct of 
the public welfare diſcover ſo litile knowledge of 
trade and manufactures, or elſe ſo litile regard to 
their country's good, as to ſuffer the importation 
of a rich commodity univerſally conſumed, which 
we manufacture ourſelves in greater perfection. 
For my part, I am more apt to think it proceeds 
from the heart than the head, becauſe, it muſt be 
clear to every one, that it is a very great incon- 
ſiſtency, as well as wretched policy, to ſuffer 
French and Italian manufactured Silks to be im- 
ported, while we have a manufactury of our 
own really capable of ſupplying us with as good 
if not better Silks. But even allowing, for the 
ſake of argument, that the French excel us (which 
by the bye is not true) we ſhould encourage our 
own manufactures, that employ ſo many thouſands 
of his Majeſty's goods ſubjects, who contribute 
thei ſhares to the neceſſities and ſupport of the 
ate. | ; 
Ir manufactured Silks from France and Italy are 
ſuffered. to be imported, we may with equal pro- 
Priety take a diſtaſte to our own corn, and import 
it from abroad; our gentlemen and ladies who 
have a foreign 7Zaſte, may poſſibly have a greater 
guſt and reliſßʒ for bread made from corn of the 

growth of Barbary. _ | 
I xNew a Venetian lady of quality, who was 
uſed to give an annual invitation to a gentleman 
. in 
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in Sweden, to come over to get children by her; 


but, what is moſt extraordinary, it was with the 


conſent of her lord. I hope our taſte will not be 


ſo much refined, tho* I ſhall not wonder at any 


thing, ſo long as French faſhions prevail, ſo long 
as French manufactures are ſuffered to ruin ours, 
fo long as mercers and other people, either legally 
or clandeſtinely, import and vend foreign manufac- 
tured Silks. | 

Tusk gentry, I apprehend, will be diſpleaſed 
with me, for ſaying ſo much truth of the weavers ; ' 
but, little do I value any ſelfiſh narrow-minded 
tribe, whoſe only care is to accumulate riches for 
themſelves, without having à due con/ideration and 
tenderneſs for the reſt. of their countrymen ; and 
I ſhall venture publickly to declare, that thoſe 
who import, vend, or wear foreign manufactured 
Silks, to the prejudice, or ruin of our own manu- 
facture, are very unworthy members of this na- 
tion, and as ſuch practices have a very ill-tenden- 
cy, they ſhould be timely prevented. 

As our manufactury can ſupply theſe people 
with the very /ame variety as they receive from a- 
broad, is it not ſufficient for them to get an honeſt 
and reaſonable profit by the Silk manufactured in 
Great Britain ? 

Tais they would do, if their moderate expec- 
tations could be brought to be ſatisfied with the 
adequate profits of ſo laborious a profeſſion, both of 
hands and head, as the mercers trade. But theſe 
nice gentlemen know better things; they are fond 
of making haſty fortunes by ſelling French Silks, 
whereby they have it in their power to charge 
our frenchified gentlemen and ladies whatever they 

leaſe. 

Now, for this great evil, let us think of a re- 
medy. In my opinion, there is only one that can 
molt effectually remove it, and that is to lay ſuch 

D 2 a duty 
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a duty on French and all other foreign manufac- 
tured Silks imported into theſe kingdoms (except 
ſuch as come from places belonging to the crown 
of Great Britain) as ſhall amount to a prohibi- 
tion; by which method there. would remain no 
fear of any being brought in lawfully. And to 
prevent the clandeſtine importation, which is now 
praftiſed with great ſucceſs, let it be ſeizeable 
when and wherever found, even if worn, and the 
perſons harbouring the ſame to pay a certain ſum 
of money, and rendered contemptible for being 
ſuch enemies to the welfare of their country. 
I am aware of the inconveniencies that would 
attend the making of foreign Silks ſeizeable, 
and fubject to a penalty wherever found, eſpecially 
when worn ; but nevertheleſs, methinks it would 
anſwer the purpoſe; for by people's dreading the 
conſequences {the Fair in particular) they would be 
deterred from ſuch practices; and there is no doubt, 
would conſume none but our own manufacture, 
which, in the courſe of a little time, would be- 
come ſo habitual to them, that there would not 
remain even a thought after foreign manufactured 
Silks, to the great joy and relief of our weavers, 
and I will venture to ſay, to the entire ſatisfaction 
of the whole nation: This method would anſwer 
the purpoſe better than addreſſing the ladies in the 
public papers ; for though the good Intention of 
ſuch writers might have ſore effect upon the 
minds of @ few of the Fair ſex, it would, I am 
apt to think, be only for a /ittle while; for they 
are too fickle and undetermined, eſpecially about 
things that pleaſe the eye, to belong depended upon 
but if we were to ſuppoſe, that theſe fezw could 
ever after be relied upon, I imagine, it would ne- 
ver have ſo univerſal an influence over the ladies 
as could be wiſhed; and therefore rather than 
wait for ſuch an ancert#in event, it would be better 
| a 
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to lay them under the neceſſity of doing what per- 
haps their inclinations would be averſe to. This, 
or ſomething ſimilar, I apprehend, would moſt 
effectually remove this great and ſhameful evil, ſo 
juſtly complained of by the weavers; and as it 
hurts conſiderably the ſubject, and decreaſes his 
Majeſty's revenue, I hope a ſtop will be put to 
this unfair trade very ſoon. | 

I Have heard ſome people ſay, that the prohi- 
bition of French manufactured Silk cannot be 
done conſiſtent with our treaty with France; but 
I cannot believe any agreement is made with our 
good neighbours to conſume their Silks and neglett 
our wn, as that would indeed be a moſt ſhameful 
convention. Nor do I think they would require 
it, as it would be ſo barefaced a requeſt. And 
I have ſo good an opinion of the underſtanding 
of the French to think, that if any mercer, or 
other perſon of Paris, was to ſell or wear Engliſh 
manufactures, in preference to French, he would 
be looked upon as an enemy to his country, and 
treated with the contempt due to ſuch an unwor- 
thy member of the State. Let us therefore, at 
their example, do the ſame, and ſhow the ſame 
love for the ſucceſs of our manufactures, and for 
the welfare of our country, as they judiciouſly 
do for theirs, otherwiſe our good ſenſe and pru- 
dence, as well as our attachment to our King and 
country, will be called in queſtion. 

War does it ſignify going to war, or what 
purpoſe does it anſwer to be ſucceſsful, if after 
all we neglect our intereſt and more immediate 
happineſs at home, and thereby give ſtrength to 
our competitors to beat us in their turn, and with 
our own weapons too ? 

Troucn, I think, nothing can juſtify the mer- 
cers, or any other ſet of people, for ſelling French 


and 
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and Italian Silks while they can have ſuch great 
choice of our on; yet it might be ſaid, that they 
have an equal right with the weavers, and with 
the reſt of the nation, to exert themſelves in pur- 
ſuitof their advantages. Granted ; for I do not 
ſee, what better title any man can poſſibly have 
to conſult his happineſs more than I have to pro- 
mote mine, But private benefit ought to give 
1 pPlwGKace to public good. The intereſt of the mercers 
5 is the concern of an inconſiderable body compa- 
1 | red with the weavers, throwſters, and the nu- 
4 merous branches of the Silk manufactury; and 
therefore 1 ſhall beg leave (and methinks I do it 
with great propriety) to call the one a private, 
the other a public affair, by which rule the unrea- 
ſonable views of the former ſhould give place to 
the welfare of the latter, who are a more nume- 
rous and a more uſeful part of the State. 
THE next cauſe of the weavers diſtreſs, is the 
extraordinary price of all kinds of proviſions, 
What a wretched ſituation mult theſe poor in- 
duſtrious people be in, to want work, and to ſee 
roviſions extravagantly dear? This is ſuch @ 
picture of diſtreſs to ſo many TrousanDs, that 
muſt (methinks) greatly affect the reſt of the na- 
tion, to whom I humbly recommend their caſe. 
=. As this great evil is complained of by others 
1 as well as the weavers, let us enquire into the 
| cauſe of proviſions being ſo dear, and out of the 
reach of the induſtrious poor, and apply a reme- 


1 R 

4 dy in time for their relief; for many of them who 
8 have large families to ſupport are abſolutely in 
4 a ſtarving and "deſperate ſituation, and therefore 


ftand in need of the immediate aſſiſtance of the 
legiſlature, as well as of the benevolence of the 
well · diſpoſed. By well-diſpoſed, I mean ſuch as 
have a real feeling for the ſufferings of their fel- 


low 
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low creatures, of whom happily there are many in 
this kingdom, as was lately found by the readineſs 
with which they profuſedly aſſiſted the poor Pala- 
tines, with the collection of more than four thous 
ſand three hundred pounds ; and, no doubt, from 
a more natural feeling and partiality for their own 
countrymen, they will be equally ready to relieve 
them by their Bounty, and by their good offices, to 
reduce the price of proviſions to a reaſonable 
ſtandard. 

I nave heard it obſerved by foreigners, that 
the Engliſh are created with an inward turn of 
mind, that naturally determines them to feel for, 
and to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed in a much greater de- 
gree than any other nation, which, as it is great- 
ly to their honour, I wiſh to be true. An op- 
portunity is now offered to them to exert their na- 
tive beneficence; the way is pointed out to do 

to THOUSANDS: To a great and generous 
mind no reflection affords ſo much pleaſure as the 
relieving of the diſtreſſed; who are at preſent 
in greater want than the greateſt part of the jours 
neymen weavers ? nr 

In other countries, when there is an apprebenſion 
that corn will be dear on account of a ſcarcity, 
either from a failure of the crop, or by export- 
ing it, care is taken in due time to prevent the bad 
conſequence of ſuch an event, by preventing the 
extraction. This ſhould be particularly attended: 
to in this populons country, where the dearneſs of 
corn produces the moſt alarming conſequences, 
What I have ſaid of the neceſſity of having the 
materials of a manufacture cheap, holds good 
with regard to proviſions, for the cheaper the 
manufacturer is enabled to live, the cheaper he 
can afford to work, and confequently the thing 
manufactured is in due proportion cheap. IF 
which 
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which it will appear, that it deſerves the particu- 
lar attention of our magiſtrates to keep the provi- 
_ viſions. of a populous and manufacturing nation 
as Cheap as poſſible, wherein they might eaſily 
ſucceed with a due exertion of proper meaſures, 
which I leave to their care. 

Tux dearneſs of corn, when it is not owing to 
the failure of the crop (which is ſeldom the caſe 
with us, or at leaſt we happily have enough, 
thanks to Providence, for our home conſump-. 
tion) it is occaſioned by one or more of the fol- 
lowing cauſes. | 5 1 4 
Tn cunning farmer, enriched with the ſucceſs 
of many plentitul ſeaſons, has made matters ſo 
convenient to him, that he keeps his ſtore until he 
can ſell it at an extravagant price. And this practice 
of the farmer or the foreſtaller, or both, makes 
people imagine that corn is really ſcarce, of which 
theſe wolves avail themſelves, and get what price 

they pleaſe, | 
Ax other times the exportation of corn, and the 
conſumption of the diſtiller, are ſo great that, with 
the practices aforeſaid, corn riſes to an immode- 
rate price, which is at preſent the caſe, to the 
great misfortune of thouſands, particularly the 
reſt. To remedy this very alarming evil, and 
to give relief to the poorer part of the nation, 
who ſtand in ſo much need of it, we ſhould fol- 
low the example of other wiſe States, and prohi- 
bit the exportation of corn in due time, that is, 
when the price exceeds a certain reaſonable ſtandard, 
and not neglect the doing of it until neceſſity 
forces us to ſuch meaſures, as happens to be the 
caſe at preſent, by which other nations reap the 
advantages of our neceſſity for their growth and 
navigation; and we who ſeek relief by ſuch a 
meaſure, receive but very little comfort * a 
4 
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ſtep taken ſo late; becauſe let the grain we are 
ſupplied with be ever ſo cheap at the place of 
growth, the importers will inſiſt upon a price not 
in proportion to the prime coſt, but in proportion 
to our want of the commodity; ſo that we are 
ſupplied, it is true, but at ſuch a price that the 
poorer part of the nation, for whoſe relief it is 
ſuffered to be imported, cannot afford to buy it, 
and conſequently reap no benefit by it. 

A srer taken ſo late in the day could only 
have been of fervice in one manner, and that is, 
had proper agents abroad been zimely employed to 
buy up a conſiderable quantity cheap for the ac- 
count of our government, to be diſtributed at a 
moderate price, it would have relieved the poor 
at a ſmall expence, for if the purchaſe had been 
made prudently the government would not have 
been much out of pocket by it; but ſuppoſing a 
few chouſand pounds had been ſunk, that could 
be no obect to the nation, when conſidered with 
the relief given to thouſands of induſtrious ſub- 
jets that are half-ſtarved. This is frequently 
done in Italy, and we have lately been told, that 
the meaſure was adopted by the king of Pruſſia; 
the reaſon our ſuperiors did not think of it is to 
me inconceivable at this time of ſcarcity and dear- 
neſs of corn, which gives the nation ſo much con- 
cern; and for which reaſon it is extremely unjuſt, 
as well as impolitic, to ſupply other nations with 
what' our own people have occaſion for, purely 
to give ſome profit to a few particular perſons 
that export it, who ſeldom thrive; for according 


ro the Iralian ſaying to the medlers with corn, 
Fromenti, tormenti. 


— To' purſue our good intentions in favour of the 


public, and to render completely effectual the ne- 
E ceſſary 
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ceſſary meaſures to be taken, at the ſame time 
we advert to the neceſſity of preventing the ex- 
portation of corn, meaſures frould alle be taken 
to prevent the farmers and engroſſers of corn and 
meat from raiſing the prices under various excuſes 
and pretences. 5 
THe dealers in corn, or the corn-jobbers, may 
keep their ftore, and pretend that the commodity 
is ſcarce; and the carcaſe-butchers, after engroſ- 
ſing as much as ſuits their purpoſe, may pretend, 
that the weather has either ruined their cattle, or 
deſtroyed their paſture ; and all theſe reaſons of the 
corn: dealers and butchers (though ſometimes true) 
are generally falſe, and reaſons only made uſe of 
to impoſe upon the Public. With theſe practices 
the butcher is grown ſo impudent,that he will have 
what price he pleaſes, and thoſe who cannot at- 
ford to pay extravagantly are treated with diſ- 
dain, and ſerved ſcornfully and ſhamefully for 
their money. The poorer ſort often experience 
this truth. 
Bor as I wiſh for nothing more ardently than 
an exact and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, 
ſo let me give to every one their due, and diſbur- 
then the farmer of part of the blame laid to his 
charge, which methinks more juſtly belongs to 
the diſtiller, whoſe trade is the moſt lucrative per- 
haps of any one in the kingdom, the truth of 
which muſt be manifeſt to every one; for where 
do we fee a diſtiller, who does not, after a very 
ſhort time, ſtep into his coach, and live in afflu- 
ence ?' What is it owing to? To their tricks with 
corn, and profits on the liquor they diſtil from it. 
What a ſhame it is, that they ſhould make ſo 
great a quantity of gin, of no benefit to the na- 
tion, but on the contrary z and what great pity 
it 
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it is, that theſe rich gentry are not taken to taſk ; 
their tricks, I will venture to ſay, are a grievance 
which calls loudly for redreſs — It is the diſtillers 
who combine or contrive to foreſtall corn; firſt, 
to ſerve their purpoſe of making gin, and next to 
raiſe the price of wheat, which they monopolize 
and keep up as they pleaſe. Thus they have a 
double advantage, firſt, by the profits on the gin, 
and next by ſelling at Bear Key, ſuch quantities of 
wheat as they have not occaſion for, at an advan- 
ced price, by which management the 4i/7i{lers are 
conſiderable gainers at the no ſmall expence of the 
Public, who, I hope, will find means to prevent 
ſuch unfair practices. ; 
To prevent theſe impoſitions, and to re- 
lieve the oppreſſed poor, the price of proviſions 
ſhould, from time to time, be eſtimated by the 
proper magiſtrates (of whom, thanks to Heaven, 
we have enough in number) and they, according 
to the real circumſtances of the times and neceſſi- 
ties of the Public, ſhould fix certain ,equitable 
rates ; and methinks, it would not be a difficult 
matter to make the ſellers of corn and meat, not- 
withſtanding their impoſing arguments, be fatif- 
fied with more reaſonable prices than what are 
now paid tor proviſions. It is therefore hoped, 
that thoſe whoſe province it is to regulate the 
price of proviſions will do it moſt effetzually and 
ſoon, otherwiſe I do not know what willibecome 
of our numerous poor, what will become- of our 
manufactures, or what will be the conſequence ? 

I wiLL here beg leave to tranſcribe the ſenti- 
ments of another writer. There ſurely never 
„was a time, ſays he, when a better opportunity 
of diſplaying public ſpirit could offer than the 
„ preſent; and if the world is not ſtrangely mi- 
& [taken in the characters of men, one would ima- 

| E 2 “ gine, 
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« gine, that abilities are not wanting for the in- 
« yerition of ways and means to remedy an evil 
« which every day encreaſes, to the miſery of the 
é inferior claſs of people. We live in a countr 


%. 


« fertile by nature, and improved to the highe 


degree by the arts of manure and cultivation 


“ nor is there a real ſcarcity of any article among 
the neceſſaries of life. But the avarice and vil- 
& lain of tradeſmen have contrived to make an 
ce artificial famine in this land of plenty. Provi- 
&« ſions of all ſorts are grown, by their manage- 
„ ment, ſo exceſſively dear, that a family of a mo- 
& derate income can hardly live, and the poor 
& muſt literally ſtarve. Are the great guardians 
« of our rights and liberties ſo inattentive, or ſo 
«ignorant of our misfortunes, that they ſee not 
the darth that is at hand? For my part, tho' 
T am as fond of /iberty as they can be, I con- 
4 feſs, I could wiſh they would at preſent truſt it 
« to its own natural ſpirit of ſelf-preſervation, 
« and employ their time and zalents in ſecuring us 
« the enjoyment of the neceſſaries of life at a mo- 
% derate price, Great folks may have more re- 


-<<. fined notions, for aught I know, but my hum- 


*. ble opinion is, that EATING is as eſſen- 
ce tial to the body corporate, as LIBERTY is 
* to the body politic, and full as natural to an 
« Enghſþ conſtitution, But in ſhort, I believe 
<<. verily, that as long as hey can ſhare the loaves 
<« and filhes among themſelves, they are perfectly 


* eaſy, and care not whether we pay wo pence 


« or /ix pence a pound for mutton. I was re- 
* ſolved, however, to acquaint them with the di- 
«+ ſtreſſes of the poor, and ſincerely wiſh to ſee them 
« vigorouſly purſue ſuch meaſures, as may reſcue 
«© us from the apprehenſions of an impending ta- 
* mine.“ : 


Tarvs, 
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Tus, I hope, to have ſufficiently ſhewn, that 
the weavers have reaſan to complain, and that their 
great diſtreſs proceeds from two cauſes, viz. 
Tux importation of foreign manufactured Silk, 
and the dearneſs of proviſions. The one prevents 
their being /ufaciently employed, the other prevents 
their being able to make ſbiſt with the little they do 
earn. Theſe cauſes of neceſſity and of complaint be- 
ing duly attended to and timely removed, will re- 
lie ve their diſtreſs, and anſwer the good purpaſes 
of the nation. This done, I will venture ta ſay, 
there will not be a more ſatisfied and obedient 
people than the weavers, and the reſt of the Silke 
manufacture. They will chearfully attend to their 
reſpective occupations, and thereby eſtabliſh: tran- 
quillity; they will promote their private welfare 
and the public good. Mean while, in juſtiee to 
theſe people, I muſt obſerve, they never have, nor 
never intended to create the leaſt diſturbance.. But, 
other diſaffected and turbulent people, availing 
themſelves of the appearance of diſcontent on the 
account of their numbers, were guilty of crimes, 
which the poor, but innocent weavers, have been 
charged with. And I ſhould: not be ſurprized, if 
the ———, and other evil - diſpoſed perſons, either 
through ill-will to our excellent government, or 
in hopes of making their fortunes by ſhould: 
take ſuch an opportunity to; corrupt others, and! 
diſturb the public tranquillity, wherein we may, 
as uſual, naturally apprehend — will have a hand. 
As. this, might be the caſe, (for *tis ꝓrudent to 
ſuppole the worſt in affairs of ſuch vaſt concern to 
the nation) it is, methinks, highly neceſſary to! 
guard againſt ſo alarming an affair, which, I fear, 
will not be put an end to, until: She bill paſſes in 
favour of the Britiſh  Sitk manufacture, and until 
meaſures are taken to reduce ibe price of proviſions, . 
that 
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that the numerous and diſtreſſed weavers, and the 
other poor, may have a reaſonable and comforta- 
ble ſubſiſtence; for the temper of the Engliſh is 
ſuch, that they muſt be ſatisfied with the reaſon of 
things, and not by force; their natural attachment 
and purſuit after juſtict, makes them ſet at defi- 
ance every rigorous attempt to deprive them of the 
uſe of their reaſon, and their native right of com- 
plaining whenever they are aggrieved. 

I aw the more apprehenſive, that the weavers 
will not be made content, until the aforeſaid mea- 
fures are taken for their relief, becauſe their 
miſeries, which are at preſent very great, are likely 
to be ſtill greater, and that very ſoon ; as advices 
from abroad aſſure us, that the price of unwrought 
Silks (the material of the manufacture) at the 
places of growth, in Italy and Spain, will be con- 
fiderably dearer than they were laſt year, owing to 
a very ſcanty Racolta; which, there is no doubt, 


will occaſion a much ſmaller quantity to be brought 


to England, the merchants being already afraid to 
import much of it, having to my knowledge ſuſ- 
pended ſome of their intended orders, from the na- 
tural ſuppoſition, ' that the quantity required for 
the uſe of our manufacture muſt be /mallzr, under 
the diſcouraging circumſtances of dear materials 
and little vent. The weavers not - having encou- 
ragement to venture much at ſuch high prices, at 
a time that they cannot find a proportionable /ale 
far their manufactured goods, on account of the 
importation of foreign manufactures, which are 
preferred to theirs. This ſmaller importation, in 
the courſe of a year, of ſo rich a material, will in 
more than one manner conſiderably decreaſe his Ma- 
jeſty's revenue, and will neceffarily employ fewer 
hands; for our manufacture cannot afford to give 


full employ to the workmen, ſo long as unwrought 
| | Silk 
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Silk is dear, and French Silks are prefer*d to 
our own, as well as thoſe of Italy, which are e- 
qually deſtructive to the Britiſh manufacture, be- 
cauſe the French bring their Silks here very fre- 
' quently under the denomination of Italian ſilken 
goods. Tis obvious to every man's ſenſe of things, 
that the employ mult be in proportion to the quan- 
tity of Silk manufactured, and bat will be in pro- 
portion to the price of the materials and the ſale 
of the commodity, but more particularly the 
latter. Whence it would be madneſs in the weavers 
to ſtake their fortunes and their time, purely to give 
full employ to their workmen, when it is evident, 
the riſque they would run amounts almoſt -to a 
certainty of their ruin, and with them the loſs 
of the manufacture to this nation. And if hat 
ſhould be Joſt, or even if it ſhould only be at a ſtand, 
for a time, what would be the conſequence? No 
leſs than inevitable and irreparable ruin to many 
thouſands who have their immediate, and to as 
many more, who have a more diſtant ſubſiſtence 
from the manufacture of Silk; thoſe numerous 
families, eſpecially, who know of no other method 
to ſupport their exiſtence, muſt neceſſarily be 
plunged into deſperation, and (for what will not 
ſuch a ſituation drive a man to, that has a fami- 
ly to ſupport?) thereby come to an end, that it 
grieves me to think any of my countrymen ſhould 
be ſubject to. | 
I wisx ſucceſs to the Britiſh manufactures, and 
relief to the poor, and am the Public's moſt re- 
ſpectful ſervant, | 
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HAT it may not be thought I have ſome 
| inducement for writing in favour of the 
weavers, I think it neceſſary to declare, I have no 
other than that of my country's welfare, which every 
friend to our happy conſtitution ovght to have the 
moſt tender regard for, as being both their duty 
and their intereſt. I alſo declare I never had, nor 
do I know I ever ſhall have, any connection with 
the weavers, more than the reſt of the public 
have; I mean, I have no private purpoſe to an- 
ſwer, nor any other view in writing, than to pro- 
cure juſtice for my countrymen, as my con- 
ſcience requires, and wherein, as my intentions 
are good, I hope not to incur the diſpleaſure of 
the public; eſpecially, as J have no doubt of 
making the truth of what I fay appear, and I 
reckon that truth is obliged to that man, who 
maintains the argument he undertakes to demon- 
ſtrate, by the beſt and ſtrongeſt reaſons that the 
nature of things can furniſh him with. Hence it 
is; that tho? this diſcourſe concerning the weaving 
buſineſs be true, yet for the full clearing of this 
matter, it will be but fair to conſider what 
may be ſaid on the other /ide; and the rather, be- 
cauſe there are ſome objections: that ſeem to be 
countenanced by many, which is enough to over- 
throw all that I have been ſaying: and the men- 
tioning of theſe objections or ſuppoſitions will 
ſerve as a further proof of my candour. They 
are, I believe, pretty near as follows: 
It may be ſuppoſed by ſome people, that the 
Silk manufacture of theſe kingdoms is already 
ſufficiently encouraged, and that if more is done, it 
would be taking money out of our pockets to 
give 
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give to the weavers. For, as a proof of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the manufacture and of the weavers pro- 
fits, the maſters, ſay they, are grown as rich as 
Nabobs, for the truth of which, ſee their town and 
country houſes ; ſee how they live with the eaſe 
and convenience of a lord. F 

Bur ſoftly good Sjr. If ſome few have got 
eaſy fortunes, it is not in the degree here ſuppoſ- 
ed; and if they have acquired ſome riches, it is 
no more than what the great induſtry and care of 
many years, both of themſelves and predeceſſors, 
juſtly intitle them to. But people, for want of 
due enquiry, judge haſtily, and are greatly miſtaken 
with regard to the maſter weavers in general: they 
think, becauſe ſome have ſaved money, that all 
have made great fortunes, whereas (and indeed I 
am ſorry to ſay it) the cale is very different with 
them in general. 

Taz enemies of the Britiſh manufactures may 
pretend what they pleaſe, but the impartial public 
has a right to the deciſion, The eyes of the pub- 
lic (tho' ſome members are either miſtaken or cor- 
rupted) muſt fee the ſtate of things in an impar- 
tial light, and paſs ſentence accordingly in favour 
of the whole community, tho' it ſhould diſpleaſe 
ſome particular perſons. It is from this confi- 
dence, that I am encouraged to deliver my ſen- 
timents concerning the weavers. | 

Ir it is not exceedingly pleaſant and diverting, 
it ſerves at leaſt to entertain one, with all the e- 
motions of pity, to hear ſome folks wonder how 
any body of people, however numerous and uſe- 
ful to the ſtate, can preſume to lay their com- 
plaints before their ſuperiors; or how they can 
have the face to implore the protection of the le- 
giſlature, whereto they are intitled in common 
with the reſt of the nation, and which is every 


by 
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Engliſhman's birth-right. To this ſupplication 
they are pleaſed to give the odious name of bully- 
ing a certain Right Honourable's houle, 

Bur how falſe is this accuſation ! how wicked, 
and productive of direful conſequences | Let any 
Judge of the frame of our happy conſtitution and 
lover of our native and precious liberty ſay. It is to 
ſuch alone I appeal. 

THaNKs to heaven, we have 4 patron and fa- 
ther for our King, who, ſo far from being diſ- 
pleaſed with the proper exertion of our ative 
right of remonſtrating whenever we are aggrieved, 
hears with paternal attention our complaints, and 
_ relieves our diſtreſs as ſoon as it comes to the royal 
ear; of which, we humbly preſume to hope, an 
inſtance will be given to the public, in the preſent 
caſe of the weavers ; whereat, every true friend of 
this country will heartily rejoice. 

We have good reaſon to expect this happy event, 
ſince He does in all inſtances expreſs a falberly con- 
cern for the welfare and happineſs of all his ſub- 
jects. And as that is univerſally known, can it 
be imagined, that thoſe who oppoſe the deſigns of 
his goodneſs are agreeable to him? No; they can- 
not but expoſe themſelves to his diſpleaſure and 
averſion; for there can be no ſeries of their ac- 
tions proportioned and adapted to his goodneſs, 
but ſuch as promote the content and happineſs of 
His people. 

Tnus, when they zeg/e# the intereſts of their 
fellow ſubjects, or go about to 7jure them, for 
the one neceſſarily produces the other, in this they 
run dire&ly croſs to the intention of our gracious 
Sovereign, and cannot but be accounted oppreſſing 
his ſubjects, and counter- acting the deſigns of his 
goodneſs. This I would recommend to the ſeri- 


ous attention of thoſe, who, at their eaſe, com- 
| | plain 
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plain of the weavers, and I deſire they will take 
this great truth along with them, that every man 
has implanted in his nature a principle of preſer- 
vation, which neceſſarily prompts him to defend 
and preſerve his exiſtence. This is the law of na- 
ture and of reaſon, and I would fain know, what 
authority, agreeable to our happy conſtitution, 
ought to reſtrain them from the purſuit of an ob- 
ject, that is not only abſolutely neceſſary to keep 
them alive, but alſo conducive to the public wel- 
fare ? | 
Wirz regard to the maſter weavers, let us, 
for the ſake of argument, ſuppoſe them to be all 

rich. What then ? Would that ſuppoſition (which 
is mere conjecture) be a reaſon that farther en- 
couragement (if there be room, as there certainly 
is) ſhould not be given to the Silk manufacture? 
No, ſurely. For it is undoubtedly an advantage 
to the State, that they, as well as all other ſubjects, 
be rich, eſpecially if they become ſo by the pro- 
fits of an operoſe manufacture, that employs and 
maintains thouſands of ſubjects uſeful to the na- 
tion in m any reſpects. | | 
Bur ſome people are apt to think, that the 
prohibition of foreign manufactured Silks can an- 
ſwer no other purpoſe than to enrich the maſter 
weavers; and therefore it would be taking mo- 
ney out of our pocket to give to them; becauſe, 
ſay they, if the bill paſſes in favour of the wea- 
vers, the maſters alone will reap the benefit of it, 
by exadting of the mercers what price they pleaſe 
for their manufactured Silk, when the mercers 
cannot be ſupplied but from them, Thus, conti- 
nue they, unleſs the manufacture is put under pro- 
per reſtrictions and limitations, there is all the 
reaſon in the world to apprehend the maſter wea- 
vers will be the principal, and perhaps the only 
2 gainets 
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gainers by the bill to prohibit foreign manufactu- 
ed Silks. Chi maneggia bruneggia. Conſequent- 
ly, thoſe who are at the head, or rather who have 
the /o[z management of the manufacture, will be 
the principal gainers by the advantages given to 
it, and will have it in their power to make an im- 
proper uſe of them, by applying thole advantages 

to their own uſes and purpoſes. 
Ixł is right, ſay they, that the maſter weavers, 
like the managers of all other things, ſhould have 
the largeſt ſhare of the profits reſultory from the 
manufacture ; but it is equally juſt, their ſhare 
ſhould be in due proportion to the profits of the 
workmen, or to ſpeak more to the purpoſe, that 
the earnings of the journeymen ſhould be made 
adequate to their labour, and more in proportion to 
the gains of the maſter weavers 3 otherwiſe, the 
advantages deſired for the Silk people in general, 
(by whom is chiefly meant the journeymen wea- 
vers) will only ſerve to bring riches to the ma- 
ſters ; who, though they muſt ſuffer if the ma- 
nufacture is diſtreſſed, can better bear the hardſhips 
than their poor labourers who are obedient to their 
nod. Thus they argue, and conclude, that the 
prohibition of foreign manufactured Silk would 
put it in the power of the maſter weavers to ſtep 
haſtily into opulence, and leave others in the 
lurch; that is, if we admit the concluſion, that 
they will make an improper uſe of the advantages 
to be given for public good to the manufacture, 
which they are ſuppoſed to do two ways ; firſt, by 
inſiſting, when none but our manufacture is ſut- 
fered to be worn, upon what price they pleaſe of 
the- mercer, who they will have at their will, and 
entirely dependent on them, and the mercer muſt 
either Mut up ſhop, or pay the weaver what price 
he chuſes to impoſe, be it whatever it will, In the 
next 
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next place, the maſter weavers having abſolute 
over the Silk manufacture, will not only have the 
mercers at their will, but alſo do as they pleaſe with 
the journeymen weavers; who being obliged to 
get daily bread for their families, will be neceſſitated 
to take whatever price their maſters chuſe to give 
them, whereby the maſters will ſecure the chief 
of the profits to themſelves, diſregarding the in- 
tereſt of their labourers, the intereſt of the mer- 
cers, and the intereſt of the Public, who muſt pay 
in proportion to what the mercers give. | 

For theſe two alarming reafons againſt the 
maſter weavers, they. think, that if foreign ma- 
nufactured Silks ſhould be prohibited, it will be- 
come neceſſary, (in order to do juſtice to the mer- 
cers, to the journeymen weavers, and to the Pub- 
lic) to lay the conduct 'of the maſter weavers, 
who are the managers of the Silk manufacture, 
under due reſtrictions and limitations, by appoint- 
ing commiſſioners to ſuperintend the manufacture, 
in order to prevent their ſetting a higher price on 
their manufactured Silk than is equitable, in pro- 
portion to the value of unmanufactured Silk, and 
the price of labour, and thereby to prevent their 
exacting on the mercers, who, (though a leſs con- 
ſiderable and uſeful body to the nation) are never- 
theleſs intitled to public regard and'care. 

Tuis is the whole of the charge brought againſt 
the maſter weavers, in ſupport of meaſures to con- 
tinue the importation of foreign manufactured 
Silks. From whence I am apt to think, it will 
be a very great doubt with many, whether the bill 
ought to paſs in favour of the weavers, by reaſon 
of the inconveniencies here pointed out, and ſup- 
poſed to attend ſuch a meaſure. 

To which, in the firſt place, I beg leave to ob- 
ſerve, that all things have a mixture of conveni- 

encies 
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encies and ill conveniencies, and are valuable in 
proportion to the greater degree of the former, 
which is evidently the preſent caſe; for however 
alarming it may appear to be, to inveſt the maſter 
weavers with a deſpotic power over a manufac- 
ture of ſo much importance to the nation, thoſe 
fears muſt neceſſarily ſubſide after putting the caſe 
in a true light, whereby, it I am not greatly mi- 
ſtaken, I ſhall entirely confute this argumentation, 
and leave nothing to obſtruct the ſucceſs, or pre- 
vent the good conſequences from happening to the 
ſatisfaction of the whole nation. 

To ſet this matter in a clear and true light, let 
us conſider the diſtinct intereſts of the maſter wea- 
vers, the journeymen weavers, and the mercers ; and 
the connection or relation which one branch has to 
the other, and to the whole community, where- 
by we ſhall be able to found the cleareſt argu- 
ment, and to deduce the moſt rational conſe- 


quences. 


IT is the intereſt of the maſter weavers, who 
have the management of the manufactury, to be 
upon good terms both with their journeymen and 
the mercers ; and ſo far from being able to give 
laws to, or to impoſe upon either, they are great- 
ly dependent on both, as I ſhall demonſtrate. 
And firſt, with regard to their men, their works 
being of different kinds, they neceſſarily employ 
as many diſſerent hands; and that it may be ma- 
nufactured in a maſterly manner, the better to 
anſwer their purpoſe, they muſt not only keep 
terms with their labourers, but are often induced to 
give them more for their labour than the work will 
conyeniently. afford ; which is a proof that the 
Journeymen are not ſo much dependent on their 


- maſters as thoſe of other branches are, nor ſo much 


as the public apprehends; and conſequently it 
| | proves, 
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proves, that the maſter weavers cannot impoſe 
n them; but, on the contrary, the maſters are 
glad to get good hands, at an advanced price when 
the manufacture flouriſhes ;- and there is no doubt, 
but it is as much their inclination to give full em- 
ploy ment and due encouragement to their men, as 
it is their intereſt to keep as many working as they 
can. Thus, methinks, it muſt be obvious to the 
dulleſt comprehenſion, that the intereſts of the 
maſters and journeymen weavers are the ſame; and 
that therein the former cannot pinch or impoſe 
upon, or make any improper uſe of their ſuperio- 
rity over the latter, in the capacity of maſters. As 
a farther proof of this truth, let it be remember- 
ed, that the profus of the maſters are in propor- 
tion to the quantity of manufactured goods they 
ſell, which depends on the neatneſs of the work- 
manſhip, ſo that it is pretty obvious, the labourer, 


on whom that circumſtance depends, has great 


ſhare of merit, and conſequently renders himſelf 
ſo neceſſary, that there is no doing without him, 
and therefore it muſt be his own fault if he does 
not work, and is not paid proportionably, This 
is certainly ſo obvious to the loweſt underſtand- 
ing, that I ſhall venture to repeat, that the in- 
tereſts of the maſter and man in the Silk manu- 
facture are inſeparable; and if we put the caſe in 
that light, every fear of the malters dealing un- 
fair with the men, to ſerve their own purpoſes 
alone, muſt neceſſarily vaniſh, 

Now, let us conſider how the caſe ſtands between 
the maſter weavers and the mercers, whoſe in- 
tereſts, when rightly underſtood, are the fame z 
and if they draw together, cannot fail of promot- 
ing their mutual advantage, as well as that of the 


public. | 
| As 
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As the gains of the maſter weavers are un- 
doubtedly proportioned to the quantity they ſell, 
they are firſt dependent on the journeymen for the 
neatneſs of the work, and in the next place, on 
the mercer for the ſale of their goods, which is fo - 
abſolutely neceſſary for them to accompliſh, that 
it is their intereſt to be upon terms of friendſhip 
with their buyers the mercers, on whoſe good 
liking they are more dependent than, perhaps, any 
other branch is on its cuſtomers. Firſt, becauſe 
they have only the mercers to buy of them; and 
next, becaule their goods are periſhable, eſpecially 
the richeſt ſort, which not only is hurt by laying 
on their hands, but alſo becomes out of faſhion. 
So that a pattern, that is worth 20s. a yard this 
| ſeaſon, ſhall not be worth 16s. the next, which is 
a great difference in ſo valuable a commodity, and 
ſerves to ſhow how much people are miſtaken, in 
ſuppoſing the weaving trade has the advantage 
over their cuſtomers the mercers, on whom, it is 
lain, the weavers are greatly dependent, and there- 
ore have it not in their power to give law to the 
mercers, or to apply the advantages to their own 
uſes and purpoſes. But that, according to the 
nature of the manufacture, and the connection 
and dependence that one branch has on the other, 
the advantages, if they agree, will neceſſarily be 
divided between them both, of which the mercers 
© bid faireſt for the greateſt ſbare. 

Tnus the caſe of the weavers with regard to 
the mercers is widely different to the ſenſe of ſome 
people, who have quite inverted the order and 
nature of things; for inſtead of the weavers hav- 
ing abſolute power over the manufacture, and 
inſtead of their being able to make an improper 
uſe of their ſuppoſed power, it is the mercers that 
have greatly the advantage over them. . 

T 
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Ir is plainly obvious to every man's ſenſe of 
things, . that the weavers ſole dependence muſt be 
on the mercers trade, which ſupplies the inhabi- 
rants with their goods, whence the Public may be 
aſſured it is the intereſt of the weavers * 
their cuſtomers, in order to get their g off 
their hands, on account of their being periſhable 
and becoming out of faſhion, which ſubjects them 
to great diminution of price; and this becomes 
ſtill the more neceſſary, in order to make room 
for a freſh ſtock of new patterns, as every one 
knows, that the mercers trade requires great va- 
riety. 1 
. TE in this light, which is a true ſtate 
of the caſe, methinks the mercers trade has great- 


ly the advantage over the weavers; for the former 


can ſuit themſelves from hand to mouth, as it 
were, whereas the latter are obliged to keep work- 
ing on, upon an uncertainty, and to depend upon 
the pleaſure of the mercers for their cuſtom. And 
indeed, it appears to me, that the mercers have ſo 
much. the upper hand, that if the bill does not 
paſs in favour of the weavers, they will be entire- 
ly at the mercy of the mercers, who will have it 
in their power zozally to ruin the weavers, and 10 
baniſh our Silk manufafture, which is already upon 
a worſe footing than that of France; for the 
French are not under the diſadvantages which we 
labour under of having rivals in their own country, 
or of Og their ſtale goods to ſo much loſs as we 
do; becauſe, when a pattern is out of faſbion with 
them they ſend it zo us, and our good gentry the 
mercers put it off for a ue thing, while our works 
ſtand Nil, In this manner the French get rid of 


their remnants and refuſe to advantage; while our 
weavers are conliderable loſers for want of the 
conſumption given to foreign goods to ſuch a degree, 
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that if theſe practices are indulged, it is manifeſt, 
the French manufactures will flouriſh by ſelling 
their - refuſe to us, and our own, that employs fo 
many THovSANDS, muſt inevitably be ruined, and 
with it the Lord knows who and what; which is 
ſo evident, that thoſe who are unwilling to own 
it, may yet be aſhamed to deny it. 

I nave choſen to be pretty extenſive upon this 
caſe of the weavers and mercers,to ſhow how much 
people are miſtaken, in thinking the maſter weavers 
are become over rich from the ſucceſs of the Silk 
manufacture, and that they will have it in their 
power to apply the benefits they are ſoliciting for, 
to their own uſes and purpoſes. The contrary of 
which doth clearly appear. 

As to laying the manufacture under reſtrictions 
and limitations by a ſuperintendence, it is abſolute- 
ly impoſſible to do it; nor indeed is there any oc- 
caſion for it, now I have proved it to be out of 
the weavers power to deal unfairly. Nor is it poſ- 
ſible for the maſter weavers to combine together to 
ſupport the prices of their manufacture, when the 
mercers are allowed to get no other, for this plain 
reaſon, becauſe there are, as it is well known, 
ſeven or eight hundred maſter weavers in this me- 
tropolis, who are not only independent, but alſo 
extremely jealous the one of the other; ſo that 
if it was to be granted, that two or three hun- 
dred, or more, if you pleaſe, were to form them- 
ſelves into a combination to keep up the prices of 
their Silks, it would not be in their power to ſuc- 
ceed in the attempt; becauſe, while they are us 
combining the reſt keep working, and are at liber- 
ty to ſell (as the mercers are at liberty to buy 
where they chuſe) which there is no doubt but 
they will rather do than follow the example of 
the combination, in order to be able to make freſh 

8 goods, 
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goods, and keep their works going, that they 
may return their money, and pay their journey- 
men and the ſilkmen (advert to that) and allo to 
get a reaſonable ſubſiſtence. Whereby the ſchemes 
of the combination would be entirely defeated, to 
the very great loſs of the combiners, who would nat 
know what to do with their ſtock of goods. Nor 
would it be in the power of all the maſter wea- 
vers together, (ſuppoſing every one of them were 
to join the combination) to ſucceed in an attempt 
of this fort ; becauſe it is not poſſible for them to 
be long at a ſtand, as their money mult circulate 
to pay the continual demands which the Silk mer- 
chants have upon them for unmanufactured Silk. 
For which very ſubſtantial reaſon, it would alſo 
be out of the power of the maſter weavers to take 
any unfair advantage of the mercers by impoſing 
any hardſhips on them. There is a neceſſary con- 
nection between the two trades, becauſe they de- 
pend on each other, and are equally ſufferers by 
being at @ ſtand; for it is with them the ſame as 
it is with all other branches of trade (but more 
particularly the caſe of manufacturies) the advan- 
rage depends on a due circulation of money by 
quick returns. Therefore manifeſt it is, that it 
reſts with the mercers to agree with the weavers, 
in order to advance the manufacture of Silk to its 
higheſt pitch and perfection; which cannot hap- 
pen unleſs both profeſſions agree. Confidence and 
reciprocal faith are the only ſure and permanent 
foundation for their mutual ſucceſs. Ir is there- 
fore greatly to be wiſhed, that the mercers may 
Join their endeavours, and en the good conſe- 
quences I have mentioned will naturally flow from 
the reaſon 'of things; and I am very confident, 
there is no man that underſtands any thing of ma- 
nufactures but clearly ſees and will own it. And 
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ypon the whole, I beg leave to obſerve, that the 
further we ſearch, and the nearer we look into 
the Silk manufacture, the more we ſhall be con- 
vinced of the neceſſity for paſſing the bill in prom 


of the weavers ;, which would be of great benefit 
to other branches of trade that they are linked to 
for their continual wants; for when the weavers 
are unemployed, the diſtreſs does not reſt with them 
alone, but affects all other trades, that are equally 
at a ſtand, and ſuffer with them. 8 

To ſum up this argument, what I have all a- 
long laboured for, and wherein I flatter myſelf I 
have not been unſucceſsſul, is to demonſtrate the 
utility of the Silk manufacture to this nation; 
and that the advantages are equally beneficial to 
the Public, as they are to the individual perſons 
belonging to the manufactury; and that the means 
of thriving, and whatever conduces to the welfare 
and. happineſs of private perſons, myſt have the 
ſame effect upon the whole community. Let us 
therefore ſecure to ourſelves the whole advantages 
of the ſaid manufacture, and not permit foreign- 
ers to rob us of our property, or ſhare it with us; 
for when they are excluded, I do not queſtion but 
we ſhall adjuſt ali differences among ourſelves, 


and divide the advantages in due proportion be- 


tween the maſters and journeymen weavers, the 
mercers, and the Public. 

Bur ſo long as foreign wrought Silks are ſold 
in Great Britain, there will not be a ſufficient 
conſumption of our own, and conſequently our 

ople will not have employment eronugh, which 
is all that they ask and deſire. It is full employ, 
and not an encreaſe of wages, that they requeſt ; 
therefore let us, I ſay, join our endeavours in fa- 
vour of the Britiſh Silk manufacture, that theſe 


people may get an honeſt and comfortable liveli- 
hood, 
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hood, for the ſake of ibem and the Public. And 
let no body be diſpleaſed with the ſuppoſed riches 
of the maſter weavers (which is all mere conjec- 
ture) nor produce it as a reaſon to continue the 
importation of foreign manufactured Silks ; for, 
according to my principle, national advantage is 
in proportion to national wealth, which again is in 
proportion to the wealth of the inhabitants of a 
manufacturing and trading nation, for which rea- 
ſon !] rejoice at the opulence of my fellow ſubjects, 
wherein, methinks, I have ſome concern, as bein 
an advantage to the ſtate, whereof I am a ſubject 
andwell-wiſher ; and this principle I find powerfully 
prompts me to exert myſelf vigorouſly for the in- 
tereſt of my country. According to my principle 
(which methinks cannot be diſproved) the riches 
of the maſter weavers would (if it were true) be 
a great benefit to the public, and therefore that 
conſideration ought not to be aſſigned as a reaſon 
for not giving further encouragement to the 
weavers trade. It is not the ſuppoſition (which, 
as I ſaid before, is mere conjecture) of the maſter 
being rich, that ought to determine public mea- 
{ures about the Silk manufacture. The thing in 
queſtion not depending on that point. But the 
queſtions are, whether there be till room for greater 
encouragement than is at preſent given, to advance 
the manufacture to the higheſt pitch and perfec- 
tion? And whether that room for further encou- 
ragement be really and truely conducive to the 
advantage of the community in general, com- 
patible with the due attention which ought to be 
had to the intereſts of the reſpective bodies of 
particular perſons compoling that community, 
without partiality to either ſide, more than the 
nature of a public concern and advantage requires? 
: Tazse, 
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ba Tas, I ſay, are the great queſtions upon this 
point, whereof the true ſolution will ſufficiently 
ſhew us, what meaſures we muſt neceſſarily purſue z 
about which there can be no doubt, as 1 have 
proved, that whatever encouragement has hitherto 
bens given, there till is room for more, and even 
a neceſſity for ir. And that further encouragement, 
if granted, will be greatly conducive to the ad- 
vantage of the public, as well as to that of the 
_ weavers, the mercers, and other people concerned 
in the Silk buſineſs, with impartial regard to their 
reſpective profeſſions and intereſts. Whence, I 
hope, our ſuperiors will ſee the neceſſity not only 
of paſſing the bill to prohibit foreign wrought Silk, 
but alſo for taking off the whole duty on raw Sil, 
that the material of our Silk manufacture may be 
imported free of duties, for the encouragement of 
that very valuable branch the throwſters trade; 
and for the relief of thouſands that get their bread 
by it: ſince it can be made appear, that there are 
at preſent above four thouſand perſons, chiefly wo- 
men and children, ancmployed in the Silk throwing 
bufineſs, who formerly earned a comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence, but are not real objects of compaſſion. 
We have the greater reliance on this favourable 
ſolution, as the weavers have received promiſes to 
that effect, which, it is to be. hoped will be per- 
formed, though the North Briton apprehends they 
were never meant to be executed. | 
Tus, I hope to have ſaid enough to ſhew the 
neceſſity there is for paſſing the bill to prohibit fo- 
reign manufactured Silks. And enough to expoſe 
the weakneſs of thoſe who have ſo great a paſſion 
for things foreign. I will but add one thing 
more-to ſhew the folly of this nation. And that 
is this; the countenance given to Italian ſingers. 
Men (ſays Dr. Tillotſon) generally ſtand very much 
| upon 
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upon the credit and reputation of their underſtand- 
ings, and of all things in the world hate to be ac- 
counted fools, becauſe it is ſo great a reproach. 
Can there be a greater reflexion on the good ſenſe 
of the Engliſh, or a greater diſparagement to thee, 
underſtanding, than to give about TWO THOUSAND. 
PounDs.to One of them, for uttering bat no Britiſh: 
audience can receive any ſatisfaction from, unleſs, 
it be that of being thought connoiſſeurs of the un- 
manly performance of. theſe Ca/trati. Chi fanno 
Coplioni ſenz'averne, It is recorded, that a lady of 
quality diſtinguiſhed. herſelf by a gift of 100]. tor. 
a ticket on his benefit night, to her everlaſting, 
Honour. And I have go doubt but the lady's. 
faney was ſickled, ot her inclination provoked, when 
ſhe gave ſo /triking. an inſtance of her patriotag 
diſpoſition to encourage real merit. But how much 
more agreeable does it ſound in an Engliſh ear, 
to hear that a gentleman of. the city, proprietor 
of Silk mills at Derby, when unwrought Silks 
were either ſcarce, or too dear to be worked up by 
his mills, humanely and generouſly paid the peo- 
ple belonging to them, their uſual price of hire, 
without having their labour for it, becauſe they 
muſt have ftarved without employ or pay. This 
indeed is an action that deſerves to be recorded to 
the honour of Mr. Lloyd (for that is the gentleman's 
name). I aſk his pardon, for making this public 
mention of it without his knowledge, which I am 
induced to do in juſtice to ſo much goodneſs, that 
is highlydeſerving of emulation. And is, methinks, 
a convincing proof of the truth of the obſervation 
made by foreigners, that the mind of an Engliſh- 
man naturally determines him to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed. 
IT would be 4ju/t ro complain of the indultry 
of the French tradeſmen, while we countenance 
Italian ſingers, and give more to one Of o_ to 
ing 


Log ane enen, than a an Engliſhman, — of 


many qualities, that are an honour to himſelf, and 
a eren to his country, can acquire in a number 
of N And it is abſurd, in the higheſt de- 

gree, to be eager at an immenſe expence, after what 
do not comprehend, nor can receive the Jmall- 
benefit from; (for, as Dr. Tillotſon obſerves, it is 


ef 


Hard to imagine how men can be edified by what they 


do not underſtand) to enrich a being of no ſex, which 
is a diſgrace to nature, and a reproach to thoſe 
who countenance it. And as I have ſaid before, 
we ſhould be inconſiſtent with ourſelves to exclaim 


againſt one Folly, and at the ſame time encourage 


one ſtill greater, With which I ſhall conclude, 

and 1 have good reaſon to hope, that every pare 

tial reader will confeſs; I have ſaid nothin ng but 
iged 


what the nature of things has merit 


me to mention. 17 
Ne 4 am, n, che Pablic' $ | | 
he by * N ee ſervants. 
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